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WITH this, our Easter Number, begins the twenty- 
eighth volume of The Decorator and Fur- 
nisher, which, with the suggestion of coming 
springtime in mind, we have endeavored to make fresh 
and attractive to our many readers, not only in reduc- 
ing it in size — which makes it easier to handle — but by 
its new and attractive make-up, both without and within, 
these features bringing it nearer to what it should be, 
and what has always been the object of the journal — an 
attractive home magazine. It will be ever our effort to 
keep everything within its columns new, fresh and 
thoroughly up-to-date in every branch of household 
adornment, and while the journal has been much in- 
terested in these fields heretofore, we will endeavor to 
make it still more so in the future. 



AS we realize the subjects under consideration come 
more directly within the sphere of the lady of 
the house, we have embodied various departments 
especially for her benefit, notably " Echoes from Club- 
dom," which refers directly to women's clubs through- 
out the country, and "Household Hints and Helps," 
in which will be found many matters relating more 
to " homekeeping " than to "home decoration." Both 
of these departments come under the direction of Mrs. 
Hester M. Poole, whose long experience in these matters 
makes her a capable and interesting writer. 

It will be noted that we appear in a new cover espe- 
cially designed for the Easter season, and also new 
headings throughout the body of the paper. Our de- 
partment " Remodeling the Old Home" will continue 
from month to month, adding new features as it pro-/ 
gresses, and in the able hands of Edward Lee Young, 
our architect, will continue to interest and instruct those 
who are concerned with such questions. 



WE will not attempt to make any definite promises 
for the future, but there seems to be no reason 
why, having a clear field and covering the sub- 
jects so thoroughly as we do, our magazine should not 
continue to be more interesting, if possible, in the 
future than it has been in the past. 

In these brief chats with our readers we will not at- 
tempt to discuss matters too far above the average 
reader, whose limited time makes it a necessity to ab- 
sorb such information as we will be able to give them 
in as simple and readable a form as possible, but will 
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take up many of the minor and seemingly trivial de- 
tails of household adornment, which, in fact, are really 
in themselves important accessories in the make-up of 
the "Home Beautiful." 



FEW people realize the usefulness of the screen in 
home adornment. This useful and beautiful arti- 
cle comes to us originally from the Orient, and 
has at the present time become almost an -indispensable 
factor in household furnishing, as well as a serviceable 
nineteenth century luxury; and, indeed, the term screen 
embraces a broad field, and besides its manifold uses 
and. applications we now have them executed in every 
conceivable mode of the "arts decorative." 



A FEW words regarding the arrangement of these 
most pleasing nineteenth-century luxuries. In 
bygone days it was the custom to furnish the 
room to one common centre, this being marked by the 
table and chairs; but with the introduction of screens 
all this may be changed, and large parlors and sitting- 
rooms can be divided up by these means into a number 
of social centres and cosey corners that could not be 
obtainable by any other resource. 

The cosey corner by the fireside, in the springtime of 
the year, is capable of being made very homelike and 
cheerful in the largest and most awkward of rooms; 
and at the door no pleasanter ^sentinel could meet our 
view, inspiring by its pleasing suggestion of mystery 
a certain feeling of awe, , ere we enter the sacred pre- 
cinct of the domestic hearth. This in no way confines 
itself to the doorway or fireplace alone, but a deep win T 
dow recess may, by its aid, be transformed into a cosey 
little boudoir, enclosing an armchair, writing-desk, 
workstand, and, perhaps, a small shelf to hold a few 
favorite books, where many quiet, happy hours may be 
spent or a favorite visitor entertained. 



HAVING suggested some simple ways of accomplish- 
ing some good results, for one whose tastes are 
good, and whose love for beautiful things is 
genuine, but purse and ability to execute to some 
degree limited, we cannot resist the desire to talk to 
those whose artistic ability enables them to obtain good 
results in the higher branches of decoration, both in 
embroidery and in the use of oil colors, and of this class 
we know there are many throughout the country. 

NEEDLEWORK forms no unimportant feature in 
^the home decorations of to-day, and almost any- 
one, with practice and care, can do the simple 
outline stitch, which results in such pretty and neat 
effects. Patterns for this work are readily obtainable 
and transferred to the cloth, and everyone has bits of 
bright-colored silks or velvets that can be embodied in . 
making up these simple and artistic productions; but 
what we would especially speak of now is a rich, and 
yet simple, window-screen — one that is to cover the 
lower portion of a window in the parlor or sitting-room, 
where direct communication with the outer world is not 
strictly necessary, or where an unsightly view is to be 
shut off, and, while it may be simple in material and 
form, can be beautiful in design and execution. 



THE body of this screen may be an amber-hued silk, 
in which a design of wild roses may be worked, 
using very delicate shades of pink, toning with 
richer tints, gradually deepening in color towards the 
lower and heavier portions of the design. For the sta- 
mens use two shades of dull yellow — a warm brown for 
the twigs, and a variety of yellow-greens and darker 
olives for the foliage. 



WE would say, further, that fine work will make 
even homely crash beautiful, as the plain ma- 
terial is entirely transformed by the beauty of 
drawing, harmony of color, and skilful, embroidery; 
while, on the other hand, such material as plush, while 
it gives added beauty to the most carefully- executed 
design, will, by its luxurious texture, hide many faults 
of the unskilled worker. 



TO some minds it may seem the height of treason 
to speak disparagingly of the — at one time — well- 
known, so-called South Kensington School em- 
broidery patterns, supplied by most art establishments, 
but, to our mind, they are to the last degree absurd 
and false in, style, as well as lacking in the first prin- 
ciples of art design. They express nothing, being 
neither correct as specimens of conventional design nor 
in the slightest degree true to Nature. They are usu- 
ally a feeble attempt at a medium course, depending 
wholly on rich combinations of grounding, silks, and 
skilful handling, to redeem them from utter barrenness. , 

WITHOUT doubt, at the time of their introduction 
they filled a certain want in the semi-artistic 
world, and to those who were untrained in the 
principles of art designs they may have been of some 
benefit; but nowadays there is no excuse for their exist- 
ence, and in many art establishments they are done 
away with altogether, being replaced by simple but 
artistic designs in more modern styles. 

To the artistic mind the absurdity of a slim spindle 
stem, from which projects on one side a scrawny leaf, 
and on the other a consumptive or badly-drawn flower 
or bud, and so on d discretion in impossible spirals and 
curves, until the necessary space be filled, must be very 
painfully apparent. 



ANOTHER thought suggests itself here which ap- 
plies as well to general decoration, and that is, 
that all decoration, however simple it may be, 
should embody in itself a thought. This thought may 
not always be apparent to the general observer, but, 
being in the mind of the artist, it will govern the work 
and lift it above the commonplace to the level of a 
work of art, however humble it may be. - 

THE coming season suggests a screen emblematic of 
springtime that may be wrought with wondrous 
beauty by using the beautiful blossoms, of infinite 
variety/ found on all fruit trees, in many instances before 
the leaves appear. The ruggedness of the brown stems 
of the peach and apple trees, beautifully softened by their 
delicate and fragrant blossoms, offer generously to the 
artist motif and ideas fresh from the lap of mother Na- 
ture, where all that is best in design should emanate. 
Where figures are used, let them be adapted to child life, 
or innocent animal life, as being best suited to the sub- 
ject. Great care should be taken in the combination of 
soft tints and tones, that no spot of harsh coloring be 
allowed to enter in, thus marring the whole by attract- 
ing the eye inadvertently : to this one spot of inhar- 
monious contrast, which no amount of fine hand work 
will obviate. . 

ANOTHER beautiful design symbolical of spring 
may be worked out in the following manner : A 
beautiful rose-salmon silk, with a conventional 
border in amber and deeper rose; within this panel a 
carefully-arranged bough of dogwood in full blossom, 
crossing the panel from left to right; work this with 
filoselle in fine satin stitch embroidery, the blossoms 
in cream tinting to amber, shot and tipped with pinkish 
purple. The foliage in browns and soft greens. 



